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Beauty iieproved.— 1°O improve and beautify the fkin, is an 
objeé&t worthy of attention, and is productive of many ufeful 
confequences. ‘The face is the index to the body, and nature 
has fo determined, that internal difeafe is manifefted in the 
countenance. Cleanlinefs and flexibility of the fkin are fome 
of the principal requifites to the health and comfort of the 
individual. Uncleanlinefs, fedentary employments, many arti- 
cles of diet, intemperance, impure air, and warm liquids, con- 
tribute to render the fkin unfit to difcharge the impure fluids, 
which, if retained in the body, are liable to fettle on it, and 
produce eruptions. Habitual fore eyes, red nofes, and eruptive 
faces, generally {peak in a language not hard to be underitood. 
Eating chalk, drinking vinegar, applying preparations of mer- 
cury or lead, or any artificial quack cofmetic whatever, with a 
view to improve the fkin, is very unfafe, and falls fhort of the 
object. If there’is any cofmetic in nature, it is water; which 
is fafe, eafy to be obtained, and never fails to produce good 
effects. Water ought to be ufed freely and frequently: but an 
African may as well be bleached, as to remove eruptions from 
the face, without beftowing due attention to the ftate of the 
body. | 

To improve the fkin, three things are neceflary :— 

1. Due attention to infenfible perfpiration, which is an 
important procefs, by which nature expels hurtful and ufelefs 
particles; it keeps the fkin foft and pliant, animating it with 
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the vigor of life. The healthy individual perfpires daily above 
three pounds of impure fluid; and no difeafe can be cured 
without the co-operation of the fkin, the conductor of perfpira- 
tion, the organ to purify the fluids. Exercife promotes a free 
perfpiration. Bathing is an excellent fpecific, as it cleans and 
enlivens the fkin, and fits it to perform its office ; refrefhes the 
mind, and gives a fenfation of eafe, activity, and cheérfulnefs ; 
removes ftagnated fluids in the capillary veflels, and promotes a 
uniform circulation of the blood ; preferves the folids foft and 
flexible, and is a powerful means of preferving beauty. Avoid 
uncleanlinefs, fudden changes of heat and cold, and impure air, 
all which retard perfpiration. 

2. Purity of the fluids. This depends on a free perfpira- 
tion, and a found ftate of digeftion. ‘The healthy ftomach can 
only produce healthy fluids; hence it ought never to be over- 
loaded with fat and crude articles, or inundated with large 
quantities of warm tea or coffee. Animal food, when copioufly 
ufed, difpofes the fluids to an impure ftate, creates a bad breath, 
and renders men more bold and fanguinary in their tempers ; 
all which is manifefted in carnivorous animals. Large quanti- 
ties of tea or coffee weaken the powers of digeftion, efpecially 
if taken hot. If tea is made too weak, it operates like warm 
water, relaxes the ftomach; and if made too ftrong, gives un- 
natural heat, and produces tremblings. The immoderate ufe 
of coffee is alfo injurious, leading to nervous difeafes and erup- 
tions in the face. A nourifhing diet, confifting principally of 
farinaceous fubftances, and a {mall proportion of animal food 
will be proper, and is one of the fureft means of preferving 
health and obtaining Jong fe. ‘Tea or coffee, if made neither 
too ftrong nor too weak, may be moderately ufed, if taken not 
too warm. 

3. Equal diftribution of the fluids. When the blood is 
rofufely thrown to the face, it produces unnatural rednefs and 
ufhings. Avoid the frequent ufe of every kind of heating 

liquor, as punch, wine, &c. but efpecially abftain from the free 
ufe of ardent {pirits, that liquid fire, which deftroys an equal 
diftribution of the blood, parches the fkin, removes a fair com- 
plexion, and fubftitutes a peculiar color, which has been figur- 
atively called the morocco in the face. 


Air.—Air is that colorlefs, tranfparent, elaftic, compreffible, 
and heavy fluid, which furrounds the earth, and is called atmof- 
phere. It fupports animal life, pervades all animate and inan- 
imate matter, and combines with a variety of foreign ingredi- 
ents. It contains water in folution, by which it combines with 
falts; it is frequently faturated with putrid exhalations. Every 
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foot fquate of our bodies fuftains a quantity of air equal to 
2660 pounds; and the difference of preflure which we fuftain, 
at different times, is very great. When all foreign ingredients 
are feparated from the air, it ftill remains a compound fluid, 
confifting of three different {pecies ; oxygene (pure air) azote 
(mephitic or impure air) and carbonic acid (fixed air.) in one 
hundred parts of atmofpheric air, there are feventy-two of 
azote, twenty-feven of oxygene, and one of carbonic acid. 

Oxygene is refpirable, fupports life, gives the red color to the 
blood, and promotes combuition. A candle will burn longer 
in it, and with greater heat and more brilliant flame, than in 
common air. Animals live in it fix or feven times longer than 
in atmofpheric ait. All acids have it for their bafis. It is 
exhaled from vegetables when expofed to the fun. 

Azote is irrefpirable, deftroys animal life, extinguiflies fire, 
and greatly promotes the growth of vegetables. A candle will 
not burn in it. It arifes from every change which atmofpherie 
air undergoes in combuftion, putrefaction, and refpiration. It 
accumulates in apartments filled with people, or containing 
articles newly painted with oil colors, or in which fragrant 
flowers are kept, without having accefs to frefh air. All fuch 
places are unhealthy. 

Carbonic acid is unfit for refpiration; animals cannot live in 
it: neither is it proper for vegetation. It extinguifhes fire, and 
has a fuffocative power. It arifes by fermentation of vegetable 
matters. It exifts in combination with chalk, lime-ftone, and 
alkalies. It is one ingredient in mineral waters, and when 
taken gives energy.to the ftomach. Fermented liquors contain 
a portion of it, and receive from it a paar? which is agree- 
able to the palate. It has occafioned fuffocation, cn opening 
tight cellars, where. large quantities of wine, cider, or beer 
were fuffered to ferment. 

Hydrogene or inflammable air is not a conftituent part of the 
atmofphere. It does not maintain combuftion, but takes, fire 
when in contact with common air, by the application of a body 
already heated. Combined with o:.ygene, it forms water. It 
deftroys animal life, by producing convulfions. It is generated 
in the inteftines, mines, burying-grounds, ftagnant waters, and 
fwamps where plants are putrifying. It has caufed fudden 
death, on opening deep pits, defcending certain wells, and other 
confined places. 

Carbonic acid is heavier than oxygene or azote, both of 
which are heavier than common air, and hydrogene is lighteft 
of all. . 

The mafs of the atmofphere is corrupted, by the refpiration 
of men and animals, diffolution and putrefaétion of fubftances, 
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and would at Jength become imcompetent for its original defig- 
nation, if nature had not provided for its reftoration, by the 
growth and vegetation of plants, cold of winter, &c. Moft 
plants correét bad air when expofed to the light.of the fun, by 
exhaling oxygene ; on the contrary, they corrupt the air during 
the night, or in the fhade, by exhaling impure air: but on the 
whole, there is a vaft balance of oxygene produced, for the 
azote generated by a plant during a whole night fcarcely 
amounts to a hundredth part of the oxygene exhaled from the 
fame plant in two hours in a fair day. ‘The cold of winter 
interrupts the growth of plants, and effectually ftops the pro- 
grefs of putrefaction. 

Warm air relaxes, oppreffes the nerves, and quickens the 
circulation ; but cold renders the body more compaét, increafes 
the appetite, and ftrengthens the powers of digeftion. Damp 
air relaxes and debilitates, occafions a flownefs in the circula- 
tion, impedes perfpiration, and deprefles both the body and 
mind. Damp places are unhealthy in cold weather, but more 
fo in warm; moifture impairs the energy, and heat increafes 
the evil, by opening the pores, through which the moifture 
penetrates the body. Dry and cold air promotes ferenity both 
of body and mind. Dry and hot air affects like heat, enervates 
the body. Sudden tranfitions from cold to hot, or from hot to 
cold air, are injurious, efpecially the latter. Exchange of bad 
air for that which is healthy, is fafe at all times. 

Among the different winds (which are ftrong commotions of 
air) the north is comparatively the moft wholefome; it purifies 
the atmofphere, renders the air dry and ferene, and imparts to 
the body vigor, activity, and a lively color. The fouth wind 
relaxes and weakens. ‘Too dry weather is more healthy than 
that which is too moift. Of the four feafons, the autumn is 
the moft unhealthy; vegetation is declining, and the air is 
filled with corrupted particles. If the temperature of the air 
correfpond with the natural conftitution of the feafon, we may 
expect health; on the contrary, difeafe. All ftrong fcented 
bodies, of whatever nature, render the air impure, and are 
many times injurious to delicate conftitutions. ‘The local con- 
ftitution of the air, depends not only on the exhalations of the 
foil, but alfo on the different vapors blended with it, by the 
wind from adjoining places. A dry and fandy town, healthy 
of itfelf, may be rendered very unhealthy from the vicinity of 
marfhes and ftagnant waters. The air of every climate, cold, 
temperate, or hot, may be healthy, provided it be pure and 
clear, occafionally agitated by winds; but a grofs atmofphere, 
loaded with animal and vegetable exhalations, is deleterious. 
A’ country producing good water, generally has a falubrious 
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air; and as the beft water is taftelefs, fo the beft air is without 
fmell. i 

It is of the utmoft confequence that the air fhould be good 
in dwelling-houfes, and this cannot be expe€ted where cleanli- 
nefs is net obferved. Rooms, and efpecially bed-rooms, fhould 
be well aired, by opening the windows daily in fair weather. 
A free current a air fhould pafs through fleeping rooms every 
day, even inthe winter. If the weather be good, the windows 
fhould be opened early in the morning, and be fhut at funfet, 
or when the room is properly aired, or when there is more 
danger to be apprehended from the external air than the in- 
ternal. It is no {mall hazard to leave the windows open during © 
the night, in the fummer time ; perfpiration may be checked 
and difeafe enfue. In houfes which are furrounded with trees 
and plants, it will be proper to fhut the windows at funfet, and 
if hazy weather, before, and not to open them until after fun- 
rife. It is unhealthy to fleep in aroom where there are quan- 
tities of green fruit, provifions, or goods of any kind; they all 
render the air impure. Unclean linen taints the air, and 
fhould never be fuffered to remain in a fleeping room. Clean- 
linefs is a Chriftian virtue, and no perfon can be amiable with- 
out if. 

Every room is filled with three different ftrata of air: firft, 
the loweft is the heavieft, the carbonic acid gas; fecond, the 
middle is the lighteft atmofpheric air; and third, the uppermoft 
is the lighteft or inflammable, and the moft impure of the 
three, in confequence of refpiration, &c. In lofty apartments 
this uppermoft ftratum is not infpired, the fecond being higher 
than the height of a man, and is the moft wholefome. The 
burning of oil and candles corrupts the air, and the vapor of 
charcoal is very unhealthy, efpecially in clofe apartments, pro- | 
ducing ftupor and death. Plants and flowers may be placed in 
dwelling rooms expofed to the fun, but they ought to be re- 
moved at funfet. Large trees with a thick foliage fhould not 
be planted near the windows ; they obftru€l the light and freth 
air, and thus tend to make the rooms damp, and their exhalg- 
tions in the night are unhealthy. ‘Trees planted eight or nine 
yards from the houfe are ufeful, as they do not obftrué the © 
light and air, but afford a cooling fhade in fummer, emifting 
falubrious exhalations during the day. Feather beds have a 
tendency to corrupt the air, and fhould not be ufed in Avarm 
weather ; but if ufed, they ought to be well aired every day. 
We oaght to avoid fudden tranfitions from hot to cold/air, and 
endeavor to accommodate our drefs to the tepiperatute of the 
air, and not to the follies of fafhion. | 
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Charlatanical impofture.—That “the practice of phyfic has 
been taken up by the lazy and ignorant,” and that ‘ charlatan- 
ical impofture has kept pace with the credulity” of the age, 
needs no proof. ‘ A reformation of the abufes in the praétice 
of phyfic” is very defirable, and ‘* ought to be attempted and 
profecuted with zeal.” The praétice of phyfic requires a ftrong 
mind, found judgment, and natural acutenefs. A judicious 
prc confiders himfelf merely an afliftant to nature; when 

er force is fufficient, he leaves her to perform the cure. But 
fome never leave kind nature to herfelf; but fall to work with 
the lancet and emetics, cathartics and blifters, tonics and feda- 
tives, pills and powders, and hence never know the utility of 
any thing. They feem to forget, that the great art of admin- 
iftering medicines, is in well timing them, and regulating the 
dofe or quantity, fo as to have the defired effect. Danger is 
to be apprehended from the unprincipled, who are fuperficial 
in knowledge and judgment, and have impudence enough to 
place themfelves above embarraffment. ‘There are fome who 
imagine they underftand the nature of every difeafe, and have 
an enthufiaftic notion of the powers of their prefcriptions, and 
are never difturbed with doubt, having an arcanum for almoft 
every difeafe, however incurable in its nature, pretending to the 
power of taking a malignant difeafe out of nature’s hands, and 
reftoring health to the patient in a furprifing manner; but 
mark, reader, thefe are among the fuperficial and oftentatious. 
Some are in a habit of boafting of the many extraordinary cures 
they have done, the vaft quantity of bufinefs on their hands, 
the furprifing efficacy of their powders and .plafters, even to 
difarm the cancer of its fting, &c. &c. but they do not tell of 
thofe who by their means are removed from time: thefe bring 
conjectures for facts, and affertions for proofs. Some are al- 
ways troubled with bad cafes, and are always telling how very, 
amazing fick their patients are, black, putrid, bilious, very fick 
indeed, fickeft ever feen, &c.: but this is in order to enhance 
the credit of their prefcriptions, if the patient fhould recover, 
and fecure a retreat from blame, if he fhould die: but this is 
mean and illiberal, and difcovers great deficiency. A wife 
phyfician will aim for the truth, and exercife that liberality and 
benevolence which ever command refpe¢t. 
G-—-—. 

April, 1807. 
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Further Obfervations on paring and burning Meadow Lands. 
« By the Rev. T. Furr. 


DR. ADAMS, 


A WRITER in a late Regifter, over the fignature of 
«« Patience,” controverts the mode of tilling meadows which I 
attempted to defcribe. Why he has been pleafed to entitle it 
«¢ my improvement,” or why he has faid, «I feem to fuppofe I 
may recommend it confidently,” I am at a lofsto fay. Nothing 
which I advanced, I truft, will warrant either. If, however, 
to have a full perfuafion myfelf of its utility, make it «* my im- 
provement,” and ‘‘ recommend it cenfidently” to others, be it 
fo. Nor are the objections, though perhaps more forcibly and 
happily ftated, new to thofe who have fo cultivated their 
meadows. The procefs in queftion has ftruggled through 
them all, and in this place has vanquifhed its enemies : indeed, 
in five years time it has more than repaid the original value of 
the land. 

The remarks of “ Patience” feem to refult froma a hafty de- 
cifion, and difplay more of the orator than the refle€ting agri- 
culturalift. Omitting mere declamation, and fele€ting what is 
to the point, there remains four or five fentences, in which are 
thefe obje€tions. Firft, This method lowers meadows; they 
fhould be raifed. Secondly, Afhes are pernicious upon wet 
lands. 

We admit that meadows fhould be effeCtually drained. Firft 
advantage of the difputed procefs. It radically drains the mea- 
dow, leaves it almoft as dry as high lands; and conclufive proof 
of this is, that on all meadows fo cultivated, the fineft crops of 
rye have been raifed. No vegetable is fooner injured by ftag- 
nant water than rye. | 

We do not “recommend” this tillage upon level intervale’ 
meadows, which are already covered with feeded graffes ; but 
upon deep, moffy, cold, funken meadows, covered with clumps 
and haflocks, from which rife coarfe and reedy graffes, which 
cling fo clofely to the foil, that no other tillage will eradicate 
them. If the elevation of a meadow of this afpect were, on an 
average, five inches above the ftream which waters it, we con- 
tend, that it would be drier after this procefs, and after Jofing 
by it two of thofe five inches, without any ditching whatever, 
than in its natural ftate. And why? Becaufe it would be 
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cleared of mofs, as retentive of water as a fponge, and its num- 
berlefs circular haffocks, indenting it with a thoufand little 
ponds, which find no efcap@sbetween the obftructing haffocks, 
except by evaporation during the fultry months. And a formi- 
dable objection to the plan of covering it with earth from the 
high lands, is this :—-You muft cover it from twelve to eighteen 
inches deep, to bury the haffocks; which, if not buried very 
deep, would only fhoot out their graffles with more luxuriance. 
But the procefs before us not only tends to drain the meadow, 
by removing obftacles which impede the paflage of water, and 
mofs which retains it, and indentations fcooped out to hold it; 
but it always fuppofes ditches at regular intervals, communi- 
cating with the main ditch, of two or ‘three feet depth, and 
continued in the main ditch to a water fall. Where the mea- 
dow is extenfive, and owned by different people, mutual advan- 
tage will call them to unite, in order to lead the main ditch to 
a water fall. ‘The furface is thus raifed from ten to fixteen 
inches above the ordinary elevation of water in the ditches. 
But we can recur to no argument more evincive of the draining 
tendency of this tillage, than the fact, that rye always has flour- 
ifhed after it. 

But while we admit with “ Patience,” that redundant water 
is injurious, we conteft his dogma, that it is the general and 
chief caufe of fterility in meadows. Is not what is cailed 
with great propriety the ‘‘ wild nature,” little bufhes, white 
mofs, polypod, bucks-horn, brakes, cranberry vines, hafiocks 
filled with roots, as tough as twine, attaching themfelves fo 
clofely to the foil as to defy the plough and competition from 
better graffes ? Let thofe who have remarked the general aipect 
of barren meadows in this State, fay, if thefe are not the pre- 
vailing caufe of fterility. 

It is meadows of this defcription to which this tillage has 
been chiefly applied. ‘They have a foil from three to eight feet 
deep above the pan. ‘This foil has been forming from creation, 
from the depofite of rivulets and rills, turbid with leaves and 
the finer and richer particles of earth, fwept from the adjacent 
high lands. In meadows ditched the paft autumn, leaves, mak~- 
ing a. confiderable proportion of the foil, were found at the 
depth of three feet, in fuch prefervation as to enable you to 
afcertain from w.uat trees they fell. Such prefervation, during 
fo many ages as muft have elapfed in forming three feet of foil, 
fhews how completely they had been fhielded from fermenta- 
tion. Second advantage of the tillage before us. It bares the 
meadow to fun and air, allows them to penetrate the furface, 
and confeguently to begin a fermentation, which is forwarded 
alfo by the heat of fire. ‘* Patience” cannot have adopted the 
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popular idea, that fire confumes in the fenfesof annihilation. 
it deftroys nothing ; and is only a folvent, reducing crude and 
undiffolved fubftances back to their component principles: but 
neither does this effe€t take place any deeper than the fod flruck 
off by the hoe. ‘Thus, inftead of burning up or annihilating 
the foil, it only diffolves fubftances, which were not only ufe- 
lefs, but impeded vegetation, and fits them to be taken up again _ 
as food for other vegetables. Nor is the beneficial effect of 

fire upon low lands of modern eftimation. One of the earlieft, 
moft beautiful, and inflru€tive writers upon agriculture of an- 
cient times, advifes the farmer to burn his low lands “ with 
crackling flames.” ‘ Urere crepitantibus flammis.” 7 

But “Patience” declares, “that it has been the uniform 
experience,” that burnt meadows have been fpoiled. I have 
no doubt it has been a general impreflion, that they would be 
{poiled, and thefe preconceived notions have finally come to be 
thought the refult of experience. Befide the inftance which I 
mentioned, as giving rife to this tillage, there is another in my 
recolle€tion, which had a very different iffue. In a bucks-horn 
meadow in the lower extremity of Middlefex, fire was acciden- 
tally kindled and f{pread among its innumerable fibrous roots 
with great rapidity. ‘The neighbors” were raifed in vain. 
Half an acre was burnt over, to the depth of two or three inches. 
Lhe confequence was, the land, inftead of being f{poiled, was 
foon covered with luxuriant jointed biue grafs, and has con- 
tinued to produce valuable crops until this time, although it 
was burnt as much as twelve years ago; the bucks-horn is, 
however, gradually regaining its empire. ’ 

But we come to the molt formidable objection of all; an 
objection which is to ‘ raife the neighbors,” and which levels 
the policy of this tillage with that of him who “ burns his- barn 
for the fake of the afhes.” ‘Che pernicious tendency of athes 
upon wet lands, is a maxim which has been handed down from 
father to fon. But every thing which has the fanétion of an- 
tiguity and tradition is not therefore true. Experiment is 
overwhelming many of thefe ancient ftru€étures with gigantic 
{trength and fpeed. Afhes, ufed principally upon wet lands, 
in this vicinity, at leaft command more than double the price 
they did five years fince. None realize their bad effeéts but 
thofe who do not ufe them. indeed, the fertility which follows 
their application upon a barren flat, is apt to make the farmer 
forget the original meannefs and poverty of the foil, and to be 
difappointed when his land returns to its primitive ftate. Adhes 
have been fuppofed to have an effeét upon foils, analagous to 
ardent fpirits upon man. ‘There is, in our view, no analogy in 
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the cafe; and if there were, a meadow four feet deep has re- 
fources inexhauttible. 

I have heard before of the calx of neutralized afhes, but hav- 
ing ufed them myfelf upon wet lands for five years, I have feen 
nothing of it. ‘the meadows in queftion have been fo tilled 
five years, and there is yet no fenfible diminution, either in 
quantity or quality, of the crop. During the paft autumn, 
when grafshoppers and drought had tinged the high lands with 
yellow, I went upon meadows which have been four years 
under this cultivation. According to * Patience,” I fhould 
have found the furface a heath, baked with a hard calx, like a 
tract recently overwhelmed with an eruption of Aitna. . So far 
from it, when cattle were famifhing in the open fields for want 
of feed, thefe were covered with a fecond crop, a continued 
green, a charming contraft with the reft of the profpect. 

A {trong prefumptive proof that this tillage does not ruin 
the foil, is, that it has prevailed in thofe countries where agri- 
culture is beft underftood, as England, and particularly Ireland. 
It is there eftimated, that peat afhes have but a {mall portion of 
alkaline falts, but are rather like burnt clay, abforbent, and are 
a highly valuable manure upon meadows. 

None will difpute the utility of covering low lands with an 
inch or two of earth from the high lands; but befides that, it 
is an expenfive and flow procefs, and upon miry meadows well 
nigh impracticable. ‘The very meadow upon which the culti- 
vation which we “ recommend ” will profitably apply, can re- 
ceive no advantage from that method, unlefs covered fo deep 
as to bury the haflocks and kill the “ wild nature,” which would 
require perhaps a foot of earth. 

Upon the whole, I can fee no reafon why meadows of any 
eonliderable depth, fo cultivated, fhould not be as durable in 
fertility as natural meadows. 


Lunenburg, March, 1807. T. FLINT. 


en 


For the MEDICAT, ann AGRICULTURAL REGISTER. 


Of White Fifh as a Manure ; the Method of ufing them ; 
their fertilizing Effecis, and the happy Confequences which have 
followed from the Use of them. 


Many are the {pecies of manure which have been made 
ufe of in this State, efpecially fince the American revolution, 
to renovate and fertilize lands which have been reduced by 
repeated crops, the great importance of which is now known 
and acknowledged by all. One of the moft approved of thefe 
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is the plafter of Paris, which may be obtained at a low rate, 
which renders it an important objet to the man of {mall for- 
tune, and is adapted to every variety of foil, for grain of all 
kinds, and grafs, but efpecially of clover, if applied to lands 
remote from the fea. But the fame fubftance, when put on 
lands near or within a few miles of the fea, has been found to 
be almoft totally deftitute of any enriching or meliorating 
properties.* Providence has, however, kindly furnifhed far- 
mers refiding near the fea with another fpecies of manure, in 
all refpects amply compenfating for the failure of the plafter, 
which renders the earth more fruitful and productive than any 
fubftance whatfoever, heretofore made ufe of for the like pur- 
pofe, in thefe parts. 

The manure alluded to, is no other than a certain kind of 
{mall fith, termed by fifhermen (and now generally known by 
the name of) White Fifh. About the laft of May, or during 
the latter part of the feafon for catching Shad, immenfe fhoals 
of thefe fifh are annually fent to vifit our fhores, and ufually 
continue their vifit feveral months. And what renders them 
more eminently important to the farmer, is the cheap rate at 
which they may be obtained; the price of 1,000 being one 
dollar, or at moft one dollar and a quarter: 3,000 are ufually 
carried at a time with a good ox team, and three fuch loads 
will richly manure an acre of land; indeed, 7,000 will pretty 
well ferve for that quantity of land. So numerous and plenti- 
ful are they, that the fithermen frequently take 20,000 or 
30,000 at a draught. , 

The method practifed by thofe who firft made ufe of thefe 
fifh as manure, was to place them in the field in a heap, mixing 
them with earth while heaping, the proportion of earth being 
equal to five or fix times the quantity of fith, and leaving them 
in that ftate till the feafon for fowing winter grain; when, 
being pretty much incorporated with the earth which had been 
mixed with them, the whole has been commonly fpread on 
the piece defigned to be improved, after being firft. ploughed. 
The grain was then fown and harrowed in as ufual. How- 
ever, farmers have lately f{pread the fifth on the ground, when 
firft brought from the fea, and have ufually ploughed them in 
immediately, and left the ground in that ftate till feed time, 
when the ground being crofs-ploughed, the grain was then 
fown and harrowed in as before. Land thus manured, has in 
many inftances produced furprifing crops of wheat: but wheat, 
however, is not fo fure, nor will it generally, even with this 
mode of culture and this manure (though unqueftionable the 


_™ This obfervation does not accord with the experience of Mr. BRown. 
See his obfervations, page 198—209. LE, | 
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ticheft) yield fo liberally as rye; the former producing com- 
monly not more than twenty bufhels to the acre, and indeed 
fometimes falling fhort of that quantity ; while the latter, when 
manured as above, will generally yield thirty bufhels, and often 
more, on a like quantity of land. Moreover, the fame land 
will, the enfuing feafon, without being further manured, pro- 
duce a good crop of rye; this will, however, be inferior to the 
_ former, but may notwithftanding be called a plentiful crop, and 
will fometimes amount to twenty-five, and fometimes will not 
exceed twenty bufhels to the acre. 

In addition to the preceding obfervations, it ought to be 
noticed, that this kind of fifh is very peculiarly beneficial for 
manuring land intended to be fown with turnips, which have 
been found to be fingularly {weet and palatable, and may be 
kept much later in the year even than fuch as have been raifed 
on new land (which heretofore have been efteemedthe beft) 
being much lefs fungous than thofe which are raifed by any 
other mode of culture, and producing in much greater abun- 
dance ; an acre of land affording as much and often more than 
four hundred bufhels. 

Further, this kind of manure has a very happy. effect in the 
production of potatoes, applied in the fame manner as for raif- 
ing grain, ploughing in the fifh, &c. as beiore mentioned ; but 
they ought not to be planted till the firft part of the wane or 
old of the moon, in the month of June; their growth will then 
be vaftly rapid and juxuriant. The potatoes will be very large 
in fize, if properly drefled, and will alfo yield plentifully. Not 
only fo, but the crop being taken off, the ground will be in the 
beft condition for a crop of Englifh grain, perhaps of wheat ; 
but a large crop of rye may, with a great degree of certainty, 
be infured (it might perhaps be faid) to the cultivator. Further, 
if-an ample fupphy-of fifth cannot be procured, to manure the 
land as above, a fingle fifh may be placed in each hole, at the 
fame time taking care that the fifh come not in contact with 
the potatoes. ‘his laft method of raifing potatoes has proved 
very fuccefsful, as well as the former. 

One remark muft not be omitted in this place, which will 
perhaps more fully evince the peculiar excelle&cy of the manure 
in queftion, which is, that for more than thirty years previous 
to the introduction and ufe of the fifh in this part of the coun- 
try, fcarcely a fingle inftance of a plentiful-crop of wheat has 
been known, infects, blafting, or the winter, having univerfally 
proved fatal to its growth, though formerly more prolific than 
rye ; whereas fince lands have been drefied as above, they have 
been in fome degree as it were reftored to their original ftate of 
fertility, many plentiful crops of wheat having been produced, 
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every fpecies of infect fuppreffed or deftroyed,»and blafting and 
the fatal effeéts of winter in a great degree prevented. 

It ought to be further obferved, that the lands in this vicinity, 
which have been manured and improved as is above defcribed, 
for raifing Englifh grain, &c. have been generally of the mott - 
barren kind, viz. a hard, cold, clofe, or ftiff foil, which had 
never, before the application of this manure, produced any veg- 
etable whatfoever, except a certain worthlefs kind of grafs, af- 
fording very little nourifhment to any animal, and when taken 
hold of by a bullock, immediately coming up by the roots. 
This has ever been known here by the name of poverty grafs ; 
the land on which it grows never becoming fwarded, as is 
common with every other fpecies of grafs. Such is the origi- 
nal quality of the land, and fuch has been its produce, when 
manured and improved as above defcribed. 


A SUBSCRIBER FROM CONNECTICUT. 
Saybrook, March 26, 1807. 


To prevent the Depredations of the Squafh Bug and the 
Yellow Fly. 


DR. ADAMS, ; é 


Tue fquafh bug and yellow fly have of late committed 
great ravages. ‘The laft fummer they were embodied in agmies’ 
of invincibles. Viewing their havock, at a moment which 
quickened invention from the neceffity of immediate fuccour, 
I happened to hit upon a recruit which made the ravagers 
retreat. From a floor lately covered with hops, I collected 
fome of the flour of the hop, poured upon it boiling water, and 
put in a little wheat flour, to give the liquid an adhefive quality; 
with this compofition I wet the plants with a mop of rags, and 
it coated them with a defenfive fhield againft-their natural ene- 
my. I afterwards made a ftrong decoction from the hop ittfeif, 
and found it equaliy efficacious. This experiment is not fane- 
tioned by repeated experience, but I am fufficiently fatisfied of 
its efficacy to be confident in its recommendation. I make this 
communication in the expe@ation that it compcrts with the 
defigns of your publication, and with my confent to any difpo- 
fition of it which will promote them. 


WILLIAM CUNNINGHAM, jun. 
Fitchburg, March 10, 1807. 
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Refult of Meteorelogical and other Obfervations, for March, 1807 ; 


made at Deerfield, Warwick, M 





afon, Port{mouth, Smithfield, 

















Hartford, and Bofton. 
‘ "iw . Se} . 
* . bs,” > S Greateft heai\Leaft heatin| Prevailing |-=|\<\2 
Feb. 1807. | 8S) 3%) SS! in the month.| the month. winds. SIEls 
SalSseo =|5\9 
Deerfield 20 | 39 293/22 d. 47°7&16d. 4°.N. & N. W. 3 
Warwick Roh} 378] 283117 4719&6 6] N. W. —|2|— 
Mafon 293) 35% 208 25 44 |17 io| N. W. he. vm 
Portf{mouth | 253} 37 | 31 (22 48} 3 16| N. W. 
Smithfield | 264) 353 304 28 43 {16 7| N. W. 
Hartford 24 | 307] 214.08 48 [15 2] N. W. 
Bofton 27 | 384] getli7 46 116 14} N. W. 
ty: WEATHER,» 
i — Sund. rainy ) daft quarter. | 18 | flyin 7 
| morning ; fair 19 cleats N. W. winds. 
re fe. 20 _eatte 
3 21 ot fnow 
4 — {cattering of fnow ; fair 22 } Sund. 


5*— fair; cloudy at Boflon & Smithf. 


* 
fair and pleafant 

f Sund. dull weather ; cloudy, 
9 fome fnow and New Moon. 
10 a little rain 

11 ; 

2 fair 
13 — cloudy; fnow at night 

14 — fnowy morning ; fair 

15 | Sund. 
16 tair, 
17 fome € firft quarter. 























23 — cold and windy Full Moon. 

24 —- wind fhifted to S. E.; {now at 
night 

25 — cleady and windy 

26 — fair, windy 

27 —= fair; cloudy in fome places 

28 unfettled weather, a little {now 

29 Sund. in fome places 

go — pleafant, nearly ) /af? guarter. 
calm ; an extraordinary Halo 
round the fun, noticed at 
Deerfield and Hartford 

31 — a moft violent {now ftorm 





Warwick, ran —— ; {now 33 inches. 
Smithfield, rain 1,6 inches; {now 15,4 inches. 


Warwick, March 31, 1807. 


This month hes been uncommonly cold for the feafon; the 
fnow fallen has been equal in quantity to all that fell during 
the three winter months; its mean depth is rifing of two feet. 


Hay extremely fcarce. 


Nature affumes a fullen afpect, and 


difappointed expe€tation “ faddens at the gloom.” 


* Days of continued fraft, according to obfervations made at Bofton; or, 
days on which the range of the thermometer, through the whole twenty-four 


hours, was below 32°, or the freezing point. 
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_A very fevere ftorm of fnow from the eaft and north-eaft, 
attended with a piercing and unufual ftrong wind, commenced 
en the morning of the 31ft 


‘In fable cinfture, thadows vaft, 
Deep ting’d and damp, and congregated clouds, 
And all the vap’ry turbulence of heaven, 
Involve the face of things.” 


The ftorm continued threugh the day with unabated feverity, 
during which time feveral houfes in this vicinity were unroofed, 
and fearcely a barn or fhed efcaped fome material damage. 
‘The {now fell about one foot deep in the woods; in the cleared 
land it was much drifted, and rendered the roads impaffable for 
feveral days. 

Healthy for the feafon. Colds, which had become fo gen- 
eral the laft month, have in a great meafure abated. 








W.C. 


Smithfield, March 31, 1807. 
The month has been cold and difagreeable. ‘lravelling has 
been extremely bad, as there has been more or lefs fnow on 
the ground during the month. In a fituation expofed to the 
north, the ground was found to be frozen to the depth of more 
than thirty inches, on the 2cth inftant; fince which it has 
thawed but very little. Vegetation is perfectly dormant. 
Spring birds revifited us about the 20th; but the cold prevents 
their wonted cheerful connubial notes. We have had no 
fevere ftorms of long duration, but feveral fhort ones. A gen- 
eral complaint of colds and cough prevails ; otherwife the ftate 

of health is favorable. A SMITHFIELD SUBSCRIBER. 








Hartford —Influenza prevalent; in fome inftances very fevere. 





Deerfield, March 31, 1807. 

Remarks. —The month in general has been unufually cold, 
and the {now has fallen pretty copioufly: I believe the quantity 
nearly equal to the whole we had the preceding winter. The 
31ft we had a violent fnow ftorm from the north-eaft quarter ; 
the wind was very high; on the hills the fnow drifted and 
blocked up the roads fo as to render travelling dificult. The 
ground in the vallies is now covered two feet deen with fnow, 
and on the hills much deeper. ‘The month has clofed with the 
dreary afpect of January, and many people are reduced to the 
laft lock of hay. 

Monday, the 30th of March, the day preceding the above 
mentioned ftorm, in the afternoon, a moft fingular corena or 
halo,* attended with parhelia or mack-funs,}+ appeared in the weft. 


* Circle round the fin. + Vulparly called fun-dogs. 
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Two concentric circles circumfcribed the fun; the horizontal 
diameter of the interior bow fubtended an angle of 45 degrees. 
About go degrees of the higheft part of this bow was very 
brilliant, and exhibited the prifmatic colors, with the red rays 
next to the fun, or in a reverfe order to thofe of the interior 
rainbow. At the two extremities of the horizontal diameter of 
the interior bow were two parhelia, about the fize of the fun, 
alfo fhewing the prifmatic colors; from thefe extended north 
and fouth, or in the prolongation of the horizontal diameter, 
two conical tails of a light color, each of about 30 degrees. 
The exterior bow was much fainter than the interior, and 
without a critical obfervation could net be perceived: the lower 
part of this bow was hid by the mountain. Arcs of two other 
concentric bows, having the zenith for their centre, and par- 
allel to the horizon, were feen at the fame time. ‘The interior 
arc was about the fize and color of the interior fun-bow; the 
convex fide was in contact with the exterior fun-bow ; and the 
convex fide of the exterior zenith-bow was in contaé&t with the 
interior fun-bow. ‘The zenith arcs continued ftationary and 
the other bows accompanied the fun, and confequently fepa- 
rated from their contacts as the fun defcended. South-eaft of 
the zenith another faint parhelion was feen. The heaven dur- 
ing thefe appearances was clear, except fome very thin clouds 
hardly perceivable, which were fcattered in various directions 
and appeared high. ‘The wind was north by eaft. ‘Thermom- 
eter, at fun an hour high 34°, at two o’clock 38°. 

A phenomenon nearly fimilar to this was obferved by Scheiner 
at Rome, in the feventeenth century, and is defcribed in Dob- 
fon’s edition of the Encyclopedia, Vol. XIII. page 744, article 
Parhelia. 

Though there are fome circumftances attending thefe phe- 
nomena which differ from the rainbow, fuch as their angular 
fize, the order of their colors, their pofition, &c. yet it is be- 
lieved they may be explained upon the common laws of re- 
fraction. 

It is generally fuppofed that fuch appearances indicate fudden 
changes in the weather, and that they are followed by ftorms. 
It is certain that the atmofphere, at the time thefe phenomena 
appear, is very different from its common ftate ; and it is 
probable that an uncommon ftate of the air will produce fome 
extraordinary change in the weather. 

State of health.—Extraordinary colds, or a kind of ‘itiians, 
have prevailed this month, in this and the adjacent towns. 





3 A number of communications have been. received, which we are not 
able to notice particularly for want of room; they fhail appear im our next 
number. It is peculiarly gratifying to us, to notice the increafing number of 
our corre{pondents. 


